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sider the relative value of his vote in these two func- 
tions. 

. In propaganda, however, in such matters as cooperat- 
ing with organizations, signing petitions, using his influ- 
ence in writing, and in public and private speech, the 
radical is faced with no such dilemma, because he is at 
liberty to express both his advocacy of C and his prefer- 
ence for B as opposed to A. And here, it seems to us, his 
obligation is clear. If B is before the public as a prac- 
tical measure, he cannot escape the responsibility of say- 
ing that he prefers B to A, that any progress is better 
than no progress, though neither can he escape the re- 
sponsibility of pointing to C as the ultimate ideal. 

As regards the problem of the Peace League, if even a 
very imperfect beginning of international organization 
can be substituted for the present anarchy, it would seem 
that even the most radical non-resistant must enthusias- 
tically support the change. But such support need not 
interfere with his continued advocacy of world disarm- 
ament and a fuller form of federation. 

We suggest that one who feels conscientious difficulty 
in, for instance, signing a petition for the Peace League, 
could meet the difficulty by appending with his signa- 
ture an explicit statement that, while he is opposed to 
armament of any kind, and to the entrance of any coun- 
try into war, while he as an individual cannot give mili- 
tary service, yet he believes that reduction of armaments 
is better than large armaments ; that the beginning of 
organization is better than anarchv ; that to be prepared 
to use force in defense of world order is better than to 
be prepared to use force in a selfish national interest ; 
that to those provisions of the proposed league that have 
not to do with the use of force he gives his unqualified 
assent, and that as between the present condition and 
the proposed league, he hopes to see the latter prevail. 

It is the theory of the radical that it is always worth 
while to work immediately for the ideal; that only so 
can that ideal be kept before the minds of men ; that 
only so can our spirit be kept true to that ideal ; but we 
are unable to see any conflict of principle between this 
radicalism and the contention of the practical progressive 
that We must seize every particle of improvement as fast 
as we can get it. ___ 

HOW A (NATION MAY ENDURE 

By REMBERT G. SMITH, D. D. 

History records the rise and fall of many nations 
and no great nation has survived for many cen- 
turies, except it be China. The cause of the fall of 
nations has been investigated by many students, and 
a few of them are quite confident that they know 
why nations decline and fall. Mr. Roosevelt has re- 
cently declared, "The curse of every ancient civili- 
zation was that in the end its men became unable to 
fight. Materialism, luxury, safety, even sometimes 
an almost modern sentimentality, weakened the fibre 
of each civilized race in turn; each became in the 
end a nation of pacifists, and then each was trodden 
under foot by some ruder people that had kept virile 
fighting power, the lack of which makes all other 
virtues useless and sometimes even harmful." This 
theory was elaborated in the address made by Mr. 
Roosevelt at Berlin when he was making his world 
tour. He spoke on the subject of "The Biological 



Analogies of History." The contention made in that 
address was that, as that animal type survives which 
by its superior strength overcomes other types, so 
that nation will survive which has the greatest power 
and proneness to fight. This theory is but the ex- 
tension of the teachings of Darwin and Haeckel to 
the problems of political philosophy and an echo of 
Napoleon's gloomy dictum that God is always on 
the side of the heaviest artillery. 

The theory that the inclination and the ability to 
fight are the guarantees of national existence should 
receive the most serious attention at this time by 
the people of the United States. The historical facts 
upon which it is based should be carefully examined. 
When they are casually examined it would seem to be 
useless to hope for the endurance of nations, since 
they seem, like individuals, to be under the law of 
mortality. A deeper study, however, will lead to the 
belief that there is nothing inherently impossible in 
the conception of national endurance. 

History clearly and repeatedly demonstrates that 
the nation that takes the sword for conquest perishes 
by the sword. Such brought about the destruction 
of Egypt, Babylonia, Assyria, Persia, ancient Greeee 
and Rome. The prime cause of their downfall has 
always been the instinct or the desire to conquer. 
Nations have, in seeking to gratify this imperialistic 
ambition, waged wars of conquest and when they 
have been successful they have come into vast wealth 
from the robbery of the subjugated peoples. The 
wealth thus gained has been used in supplying them- 
selves with the luxuries of life, and so they have be- 
come flabby and lethargic. While these processes 
of internal decay have been going on other nations, 
sometimes moved by covetousness and sometimes by 
a spirit of hatred and revenge, engendered by the 
wrongs inflicted upon them, have made successful 
war upon their former conquerors. 

It is true these conquests were made possible be- 
cause the nations had lost their military prowess, but 
it must not be forgotten this loss of prowess came 
indirectly from the military successes of the nation. 
The conquests of other peoples became the source 
jf wealth and luxury, and these destroyed the na- 
tion. If history teaches anything so clearly that 
he who runs may read it, it is that militarism con- 
tains the seed of national decline and death. It is 
impossible to preserve the pristine virtues of self- 
sacrifice and endurance in a nation that achieves 
large military successes. Only in the territory 
of the ideal may we hope to find the laws of 
national endurance. The most momentous question 
at the present time, not only for this nation, but for 
all nations, is this: Shall Columbia become the Co- 
lumbus of the nations, and find the way across an 
uncharted ocean to a new continent of national hopes 
and ideals? It is true that we should never forget 
or ignore the lessons of the past, but when those 
lessons do not contain the truth which is needed, then 
the wise men or the wise nations will launch fear- 
lessly forth upon untried seas. Faith is the condi- 
tion not only of individual moral progress, but of 
national welfare and development. What, then, are 
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the laws with which conformity will insure to the 
nation continuity of life? 

It would appear clear that the first of these laws 
is the law of self-defense. "Whatever may be true of 
the future, at the present time it is necessary for a 
nation to provide for its self-protection from foes. 
Nor can this protection be afforded without the use 
of force, although the sole reliance upon force for 
the preservation of the people in their national in- 
tegrity will not accomplish the desired end. The 
nation which would endure must be willing to de- 
fend itself by the use of force and at the same time 
it must be the resolute purpose of the nation not to 
use force for conquest. Perhaps one of the most 
difficult of all tasks is to create a military force suf- 
ficient for self-defense without at the same time 
arousing and developing in a people the spirit of 
conquest. The insidious transformation of the legiti- 
mate desire to defend into the desire to conquer has 
been the beginning of the end of every great military 
nation of the past. Nor should we foolishly suppose 
that we have no danger of this kind. The United 
States is the wealthiest -of all modern nations, with 
natural resources of vast extent still to be developed. 
No other nation has the same number of efficient in- 
ventors or the same vast industrial equipment, which 
resources can readily be turned into the production 
of military instruments. The duty devolving upon 
the Americans to prepare for their own self-defense 
by the creating of coast defenses and a sufficiently 
large army and navy is recognized by practically 
every citizen awake to world conditions. The crucial 
test will come as to whether we can thus provide for 
self-defense, keeping before us no other purpose than 
that of warranted self-protection against the ag- 
gressions of any nation which might come against us. 

The second law for national endurance is the law 
of good-will towards other nations. This good-will, 
too, must be expressed in good deeds to them. Be- 
nevolence towards other nations and beneficence 
towards them exercised by the United States would 
do more to guarantee the life of this great nation 
than any other vast influences. Nor should it be 
impossible that these exist in our ideals and in our 
conduct towards other nations. It has been pointed 
out by President Wilson himself that there is a 
difference between the Government of Germany and 
the people of Germany, and that many of the atroci- 
ties of the present war are not chargeable to the 
German people, but to the German leaders. Why, 
then, should a great democratic people cherish re- 
sentment against another nation because they suffer 
the unfortunate conditions of autocratic rule? Ed- 
mund Burke has well said that "it is unjust to bring 
an indictment against a whole people," and so, de- 
spite the injuries which we have already received 
from some of the warring nations, it would be pos- 
sible for us, in the patience of knowledge and self- 
control, to differentiate between governmental agen- 
cies and the people, who are frequently not correctl.v 
represented by these agencies. We must not forget 
that the evolution of democracy is a slow evolution, 



and that autocracy and oligarchy die away with dis- 
couraging tardiness. No other nation has ever been 
so well constituted for the appreciation of the great 
virtues of its fellow nations as is the United States. 
Within its citizenship are included men out of well- 
nigh every nation under the sun. The frayed-out 
ends of the earth are within our grasp, and are to be 
woven into the fabric of this nation, which is not 
made but which is in the making. 

But it is necessary not only that a nation- which 
would endure have benevolence of spirit towards 
other nations, but it must also manifest this benevo- 
lence in beneficence. The good-will must produce 
good deeds. Charity must issue forth into active 
helpfulness. We must not merely pity the hungry 
millions of Belgians — we must feed them. As to 
this there is much cause for hope in the recent his- 
tory of our Government. The remission to the Chi- 
nese Government of the Boxer indemnity, the send- 
ing of vast supplies of food to India and Russia in 
times of famine, as well as the large amount of real 
work which has been done during the present war, 
have indicated the practical willingness of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to help nations in their 
times of need. After the conclusion of the present 
war great opportunities to help the other nations of 
the earth will be presented to the United States. We 
are already spending billions of dollars in the war 
into which we have entered, but after it we will still 
be able to spend more to help the stricken people 
of Europe to rebuild their civilization. Nor should 
we confine this help to the nations to which we may 
be partial, but it should be extended to all those who 
have need. It is true that if the United States should 
enter upon a large program of beneficence to the 
war-devastated nations of Europe this would be an 
innovation in internationalism. History has no rec- 
ord of any such activities, and yet the doing of these 
deeds of helpfulness would more speedily insure the 
safety of our own nation than anything else. 

It has been said that there is no such thing as 
national Christianity or morality, but that such may 
be a possibility of the future all should hope. It is 
practicable not only for the individual to overcome 
evil with good, but the nation also can accomplish 
this peaceable victory. The time should speedily 
come when it will be admitted that national selfish- 
ness is not only culpable from a moral standpoint, 
but foolish from a political standpoint. Thomas 
Carlyle has said that when two strangers meet for 
the first time the question which they instinctively 
ask is "Can I kill you, or can you kill me?" and it 
must be admitted by candid students of history that 
nations have asked themselves no question so con- 
stantly as "Can I destroy the other nation, or can 
it destroy me?" It is high time that another ques 
tion be the uppermost one in the heart and mind of 
the nations, and that question is "How can I most, 
help the other nations of the earth ? ' ' 

It will, of course, be argued by many that the pro- 
posal that the United States enter upon a program 
of practical helpfulness to the other nations of the 
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earth is ridiculously visionary. It will be said we 
have our own creeks to drain, our own post-offices 
to build, our own deserts to irrigate, our own Pan- 
ama Canal to defend, and a vast number of other en- 
terprises to support, and that we can best leave 
other nations to work out their own material salva- 
tion. It is a reasonable contention, however, that 
in the long run a policy of practical helpfulness to 
the other nations of the earth will be financially 
profitable to the United States. Helping other na- 
tions is not only the duty of the Government of the 
United States, as representing the sentiment of this 
great Christian people, but it is the best way by 
which we may surround ourselves with the invisible 
but invincible bulwarks of national safety. It has 
long been felt by reverent students of history for 
the last five hundred years that God has raised up 
the nation of the United States for a rare purpose. 
A great poet has even dared to say that here on 
these western shores God is making His last experi- 
ment in His effort to save the race. This experiment 
can succeed only if the people of the United States 
shall be willing in the day of God's power to be used 
as a great prophetic nation. Nor should we speak 
for God merely in the creeds which we utter, but we 
should utter forth His will in language which none 
can misunderstand in the daring deeds of a new min- 
istry of unselfish service to all the nations of the 
earth. 



Cost of Present European War to August 1, 1917. 



BRIEF PEACE NOTES 

. . . The Liberty Loan Bureau issues the following 
from the Treasury Department:* 

Cost to United States of Former Wars. 

WAB OF 1812 WITH GREAT BRITAIN, FROM JUNE 18, 1812, TO 
FEBRUARY 17, 1815. 

Year. Total. War. Navy. 

1812 $20,280,000 $11,817,000 $3,959,000 

1813 31,681,000 19,652,000 6,446,000 

1814 34,720,000 20,350,000 7,311,000 

1815 32,943,000 14,794,000 8,660,000 

WAR WITH MEXICO, FROM APRIL 24, 1846, TO JULY 4, 1848. 

1846 $27,261,000 $10,413,000 $6,455,000 

1847 54,920,000 35,840,000 7,900,000 

1848 47,618,000 27,688,000 9,408,000 

1849 43,499,000 14,558,000 9,786,000 

crvrt, war, from 1861 to 1865. 

I860 $63,201,000 $16,472,000 $11,514,000 

1861 66,650,000 23,001,000 12,387,000 

1862 469,569,000 389,173,000 42,640,000 

1863 718,733,000 603,314,000 63,261,000 

1864 864,968,000 690,391,000 85,705,000 

1865 1,295,099,000 1,030,690,000 122,617,000 

SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR, FROM APRIL 21, 1898, TO DEC. 10, 1898. 

1897 $365,774,000 $48,950,000 $34,561,000 

1898 443,368,000 91,992,000 58,823,000 

1899 605,071,000 229,841,000 63,942,000 

1900 487,713,000 134,774,000 55,953,000 

* The sum of the expenditures of the Army and Navy do not 
equal the total given. The difference was used for other 
Government expenses connected with the war. 



ENTENTE ALLIES. 

Expenditures. Aggregate. 

United Kingdom $26,705,000,000 

France 16,530,000,000 

Russia 14,250,000,000 

Italy 5,050,000,000 

United States 1,629,000,000 

Other allies 3,250,000,000 



Present 
daily. 

$25,000,000 
18,500,000 
15,000,000 

7,000,000 
19,100,000 

5,000,000 



Total 67,414,000,000 99,600,000 

Less advances to their allies and 

dominions 7,992,500,000 22,900,000 



Net total 59,421,500,000 76,700,000 

TEUTONIC ALLIANCE. 

Germany $19,750,000,000 $25,000,000 

Austria-Hungary 9,700,000,000 13.000,000 

Bulgaria and Turkey 1,450,000,000 2,000,000 

Total 30,900,000,000 40,000,000 

Less advances to their allies and 

dominions 600,000,000 

Net cost... 30,300,000,000 40,000,000 

GRAND TOTAL. 

Entente allies $59,421,500,000 $76,700,000 

Teutonic allies 30,300,000,000 40,000,000 

89,721,500,000 116,700,000 
The Cost of Former Wars to Other Nations. 



Dates. 
1793-1815. 
1812-1815. 

1828. 
1830-1840. 
1830-1847. 

1848. 



1854-1856. 



1859. 

1864. 

1866. 
1864-1870. 
1865-1866. 

1870-1871. 



1876-1877. 

1900-1901. 
1904-1905. 



Countries engaged. 

England and France 

France and Russia 

Russia and Turkey 

Spain and Portugal (civil war) . 

France and Algeria.... 

Revolts in Europe. 

f England 

I France 

Sardinia and Turkey 

Austria 

Russia ■ 



France 

Austria 

Italy 

Denmark, Prussia, and Austria.. 

Prussia and Austria 

Brazil, Argentina, and Paraguay 

France and Mexico 

( Germany 

\ France 

f Russia 

\ Turkey 

Transvaal Republic and England 

Russia and Japan 



Cost. 
$6,250,000,000 
450.625,000 
100,000,000 
250,000,000 
190,000,000 

50,000,000 
371,000,000 
332,000,000 
128,000,000 

68,600,000 
800,000,000 

75,000,000 
127,000,000 

51,000,000 

36,000,000 
330,000,000 
240.000,000 

65,000,000 

954,400,006 

1,580,000,000 

806,547,489 

403,273,745 

1,000,100,000 

2,500,000,000 



Expense of wars, 1793-1860 $9,243,225,000 

Expense of wars, 1861-1910 14,080,321,240 

Tota l 23,323,546,240 

The cost of the Balkan wars 1,264,000,000 

. . . The unification of American public opinion in the 
war is the object of an organization formed under the 
name, The League for National Unity. The chairman 
of the league is Theodore N. Vail, president of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company. The 
vice-chairmen are Samuel Gompers, president of the 
American Federation of Labor; George A. Barrett, pres- 



